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NOTES. 



THE PARIS; EXHIBITION OF 1878.— The general legulations 
to govern the distribution of prizes at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 
have just been published. By a decree of the Government the sum of 
$300,000 has been appropriated to cover the prizes which maybe awarded 
by the juries. The awards are to be made by an international jury, com- 
posed of six hundred and fifty members, of whom three hundred and 
fifty are to be of foreigners selected from the various nationalities repre- 
sented in the exhibition and numbered in proportion to the space occu- 
pied by them, and three hundred Frenchmen. Three hundred and 
twenty-five jurors are also to be appointed to serve as substitutes, and 
will comprise one hundred and seventy-five foreigners and one hundred 
and fifty Frenchmen. The foreigners on the international jury and also 
the substitutes are to be appointed by the Government of each country, 
and the French members are to be named by a decree, on the pro- 
position of the Exposition Commission. The prizes placed at the dis- 
posal of the international jury for works of Art are regulated as fol- 
lows : Seventeen medals of honour and objects of Art of French origin ; 
thirty-two first medals, forty-four second medals, and forty-eight third 
medals. The prizes established or named will be distributed among the 
four sections of the Fine Arts, which correspond with the classes of the 
first group: First section. — Classes one and two combined. Eight 
medals of honour ; fifteen first medals ; twenty second medals ; and 
twenty-four third medals. Second Section. — Class three. Four medals 
of honour ; eight first medals ; twelve second medals ; and twelve third 
medals. Section three. — Class four. Three medals of honour ; six first 
medals ; eight second medals ; and eight third medals. Section four. — 
Class five. Two medals of honour ; three first medals ; four second 
medals ; and four third medals. The jury for the groups of objects of 
Art comprise sixty-three members. The prizes placed at the disposal 
of the international jury for distribution among the exhibitors of the 
products of agriculture and manufactures are as follows : One hundred 
grand prizes, and exceptional allowances in silver ; one thousand gold 
medals ; four thousand silver medals ; eight thousand bronze medals ; 
and eight thousand honourable mentions. The medals will all be struck 
after one design. All of the nominations for the international jury and 
the substitutes should be made before January 1st. The juries of the 
various classes will meet on the 1st of June, 1878, and nominate a pre- 
sident, vice-president, and secretary ; and the distribution of prizes is 
fixed for the 10th of September following. The execution of the decree 
is confided to the charge of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Tablet to Titian. — Italy, while encouraging her modern artists, 
never forgets to celebrate the memory of her past celebrities, whose 
works she so carefully protects from the ravages of time. At Pieve di 
Cadore, famous as the birthplace of Titian, the officers of the Italian 
Military School, when recently they passed through the town on a mili- 
tary excursion, had the good thought to place a memorial tablet in the 
house where the illustrious painter was born. It was inaugurated by 
representatives of the municipality, syndics of the communities of Ca- 
dore, the Alpine Society, and a numerous and festive population, as well 
as by the officers. When the stone was uncovered the following inscrip- 
tion (in Italian) was revealed : " Here, where Titian was born, the offi- 
cers of the Military School have placed this tablet, July 7, 1877, as a 
modest tribute to the illustrious one who through the paths of Art ad- 
vanced the country's renaissance." After the reading and signing the 
act of consignment to the municipality of Pieve di Cadore, General 
Ricci, commander of the officers of the Military School, pronounced a dis- 
course, in which he remarked that thinkers and artists preceded the 
martyrs and soldiers who effected finally the Italian national renais- 
sance ; thus, even when the minds of Italians seemed torpid and forget- 
ful of their unhappy state, it was not so, for the sacred fire burned inex- 
tinguishably in the breasts of thinkers and artists. In times of greatest 
trial, almost of the slavery of the country, the " Divina Commedia " of 
Dante, the ' Last Supper ' of Da Vinci, Raphael's ' Transfiguration,' and 
Titian's 'Assumption,' testified to the immortality of the Italian spirit. 
Then came those who, excited by such works and such men, claimed for 
a land capable of producing them a position among other nations, and 
were ready to yield up their lives for this claim. These were the mar- 
tyrs who followed the thinkers and artists ; and, when the work of both 
was completed, we all became soldiers, and began the third part of the 
great drama. Nor were the inhabitants of Cadore backward in the 
glorious emulation, the descendants of those that more than three hun- 
dred years ago replied to the ambassadors of Maximilian, who invited 
them to giv-e themselves to Germany : " Tell your master to change first 



our Alps, and then we can become Germans ; but, so long as our streams 
bathe the Italian plain and empty into the Italian sea, we shall be Ita- 
lians." 

David's Picture ok 'Tintoretto painting his Dead Daughter. 
— Jacques Louis David, painter to Louis XVI., whose death he after- 
wards voted, the friend of Robespierre, and by-and-by one of the deifiers 
of Napoleon, was, in spite of his political vagaries, a great painter, and 
the reviver of modern classic Art. Among the most natural and im- 
pressive of his creations is assuredly to be reckoned ' Tintoretto paint- 
ing his Dead Daughter.' The work came into the possession of Mr. W. 
W. Watkins, of the Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street, London — in 
whose gallery it is now being exhibited — shortly after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, during which so many works of Art found their way to Eng- 
land. Tintoretto is represented with a face and physique similar to 
Michael Angelo's, and from under his pent eyebrows he looks medita- 
tingly upward, as, palette on thumb, he stands by the bedside, and 
rests for a moment from his melancholy labour, that he may place the 
back of his hand gently on the bosom of her who was so gifted and so 
fair, that he may assure himself once again that the pulse is stilled for- 
ever. Before him are his colour-box and the canvas on which he is 
setting forth the presentment of his dead daughter, whom we see lying 
on her bed with her young arms crossed and her hands entwined in her 
rosary. On the pale marble face of Marietta is concentrated the light ; 
the rest of the room, including the grand figure of Tintoretto, whom we 
see clad in black-velvet tunic and red Venetian robe richly furred, is in 
deep shadow. Altogether the picture is very impressive, full of sobriety 
and power, and of dramatic instinct in the best sense. In this work, 
indeed, David combines classic dignity with realistic fact in a more mas- 
terly and modest way than we can remember him exhibiting in any 
other of his large pictures. The size of the canvas is about eight feet 
by ten, and the work has been greatly admired by all those whose train- 
ing and cultivation in Art entitle them to an opinion. 

The London National Gallery. — This gallery has recently come 
into possession of a very fine specimen of George Morland's work, the 
gift of Mr. Thomas Birch Wolfe, in whose family it has been ever since 
it left the exhibition-rooms in Somerset House ; it was purchased of the 
painter by the donor's uncle, the late Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley. 
The picture, called ' The Farmer's Stable,' is new to the public gene- 
rally, but has always been spoken of, by those who knew it in years 
gone by, as a most successful work. It represents two cart-horses — one 
white : the other, which follows, a lightish brown — being led into the 
stable through a very wide doorway ; they are accompanied by the farm- 
er's pony, which is saddled. Near the manger is a man collecting to- 
gether with his hands a quantity of straw on the floor of the stable, and 
in the right-hand corner of the composition are a wheelbarrow, spade, 
and broom. The picture appears to be more carefully painted than was 
usual with Morland, and is most effective in chiaro-oscuro ; the light 
streams in through the open doorway, on the white horse especially, 
which is thus brought into striking prominence, yet is by no means ob- 
trusive, the surrounding passages of the composition being so treated as 
to carry off the whiteness of the animal, though leaving it still the 
point of light. The canvas is large, and, as the National Gallery previ- 
ously contained no specimen of the painter, England is to be congratu- 
lated on possessing so characteristic an example of this genuine English 
artist as ' The Farmer's Stable.' 

Yale School of Fine Arts. — The will of the late Mrs. Caroline 
M. Street, of New Haven, which has been admitted to probate, be- 
queaths $50,000 to Yale College to create a fund for establishing pro- 
fessorships in the Yale School of Fine Arts. The Professor of Painting 
is to be also "Director of the School of Fine Arts." He must be a 
practical artist of acknowledged ability in the profession, a member of 
the National Academy of Design, and of the best approved school. 
The will selects John F. Weir, the present incumbent, at a salary of 
$3,000 per annum, and the professorship is to be called the " William 
Leffingwell Professorship." The interest of the $50,000, after deduct- 
ing the salary of the Professor of Painting, shall be used as a nucleus to 
a fund for a Professor of Drawing and kindred duties, to be called the 
" Street Professorship." Twenty-five thousand dollars is given in a co- 
dicil to the will, the interest of which is to pay a salary of $2,500 per 
annum to the Professor of Drawing, and to purposes of Art. The hus- 
band of Mis. Street, the late Augustus M. Street, of New Haven, at his 
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death about twelve years ago, bequeathed some $200,000 for the erection 
of the Street Art-Building in the college-ground in New Haven. Mrs. 
Street has now very handsomely endowed the institution, and its work 
can go on without calling upon the college funds for its support. 

Rome. — In the large hall of the Collegio Romano has been exhibited 
the most complete illustration ever made of Dante's " Divina Comme- 
dia." The collection consists of 243 cartoons (40 by 50 centimetres 
in size), executed by the pen with the most minute care by Prof. Scara- 
muzza, of Parma. He commenced to illustrate the poem in A.D. 1838, 
for his own pleasure and as a simple study of composition, but relin- 
quished it afterwards for other works. In 1859 Farini, then dictator, was 
informed of these studies by the Parman painter, and encouraged him 
to continue them. As it was decided to celebrate the sixth centenary 
of Dante in 1865, Farini assigned him an annual gratuity of 1,500 lire, 
that he might finish for that occasion the illustrations of the " Inferno." 
The first idea was to publish a large national-gallery edition of the 
" Divina Commedia," but economical reasons necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the project, and, after the exhibition made of them in Flo- 
rence during the centenary file, Scaramuzza received back the 73 
cartoons, and the gratuity ended. He decided, however, to con- 
tinue his work, and gradually were added the other 120 cartoons of 
" Purgatorio " and 53 of " Paradiso," completing the whole work. 
They are sketches, but have all the power of chiaro-oscuro, and it is 
almost fearful to think of the labour those 243 compositions must have 
cost. The artist is thoroughly penetrated with the Dantean conception 
— has lived long days of meditation with the personages of the " di- 
vine " poem. Without repeating himself, he shows constantly new 
effects, new harmonies, and new resources. 

The St. Louis Exposition. — The annual exhibition of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts of the State of Missouri was opened in St. Louis on the 10th 
day of September, and will close October 10th. The department of 
Fine Arts was organized under the direction of Mr. Henry W. Derby, of 
New York, and contains more than six hundred paintings, contributed 
from the studios of artists and private collectors. Mr. Derby was not en- 
gaged by the Committee of the Exposition Company to collect pictures 
until after the 1st of August, and at that late date the commission was 
undertaken reluctantly by him, owing to the fact that the Eastern artists 
had already been called upon to contribute to the Inter-States Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, and had liberally responded. Mr. Derby, however, 
made a personal appeal to the artists in behalf of the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, and sought them in their summer homes, and by that means se- 
cured some of the finest studio-works in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. In addition to these, he also secured a large number of fine 
pictures from the dealers and private collectors, and the result is that the 
St. Louis Exhibition may be safely claimed as one of the largest and 
most valuable displays ever opened at the West. Among the new paint- 
ings sent from New York was Frederick A. Bridgman's ' Egyptian Fete,' 
a pendant to his ' Burial of a Mummy,' which was in the last Salon. 

A Parisian Art-Discovery. — An interesting discovery in the do- 
main of Art, we learn from the London Academy, has occurred in Paris. 
It is known to many of our readers that, among all the graceful artists 
who devoted themselves in the main to the work of book-illustration in 
the eighteenth century, none was more graceful, and none is now in 
Paris more widely esteemed, than Freudenberg, by birth a Swede, but 
by the character of his work a Frenchman. Of the books illustrated by 
Freudenberg, none has been valued so highly as the " Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre," upon which he expended what is generally reckoned the 
best of his brilliant little talent. The plates for this book appear to 
have been early lost, and the existing impressions of the last-century 
issue are few in number. After long years, the plates have now been 
discovered, and not in that worn and deteriorated state in which, after 
the lapse of time, plates are wont to appear. They are in capital con- 
dition, so that it may be expected that a new issue of the book will 
speedily appear, and doubtless in the original form suited to these plates, 
and with such befitting accompaniment of type and paper, head-pieces 
and tail-pieces, as will make the delight of the bibliophile. There 
should also be forthcoming some portrait of the royal author, the ' Mar- 
guerite des Marguerites,' though we believe she was not a noted beauty. 

A New Pottery. — Attention in England has been directed to se- 
veral interesting articles of pottery manufactured at Rye, in Sussex, 
and called "Sussex Pottery." Its peculiarities are in the colour of the 
clay and in the glaze ; the latter is the invention of the founder of the 
establishment, Mr. F. Mitchell, by whose widow it is now conducted ; 
the clay is native, found in the immediate neighbourhood. The ware is 
brown, and shows off well the spots of colour introduced to give effect. 
The hand, or rather the fingers, have been freely used in moulding the 



shapes, and it is obvious that they have been directed by an artistic 
spirit, although as yet Art has not greatly aided them, for the works 
are still in their infancy. There seems to be here an opening for an 
experienced and capable business man to undertake the task of placing 
the Bellevue Pottery at Rye on a footing with the old established pot- 
teries of Great Britain. Even now the productions are numerous and 
varied ; some vases, pilgrims' bottles, water-jugs, &c, are of considera- 
ble excellence. We speculate on what may be done by noting what has 
been done. 

An American Sculptor in London. — Edward Kemeys, an American 
sculptor, says a London journal " has brought to London, and is exhi- 
biting at the gallery, 9 Conduit Street, a collection of singular and very 
interesting groups, executed in clays, and representing the more promi- 
nent animals of the prairies and the far West. They are modelled ' to 
the life.' The artist is a student of Nature ; he has seen what he por- 
trays — the sly opossum, the panther, the deer, the coyote, the raven, the 
bison, and the rattle-snake; each and all have been 'sitters' — but 
not until his rifle had made them innocuous. Much of his life has been 
spent in this marvellous field for study, amid dangers from which ordi- 
nary mortals shrink and which artists especially eschew. The exhibi- 
tion is, therefore, such as we have never seen heretofore, and probably 
never will see again. It is thoroughly original, of very great interest, 
and may be described as one of the Art attractions of the season." 

The Goupil Gallery, London. — Among the new pictures in this 
gallery are the following : ' A Forest-Glade in Fontainebleau,' by Diaz, 
a painting of much force and beauty, and a rare example of the artist. 
Very seldom either has so splendid a specimen of Troyon been seen as 
the one in this gallery representing a girl driving home some geese 
across a common, in which cows are feeding. Then, from the impetuous 
pencil of Jozef Chelmonski, there is a very remarkable winter-scene on a 
blowing night, showing a sledge with four horses abreast halting at a 
roadside inn, that its owners — two excisemen, or preventive officers — 
may refresh the inner man. One sits on the sledge while he sups, and 
the other stands and lights his pipe, while the driving night wind whirls 
all the waifs and strays into the air. Within the hostelry blazes a roar- 
ing fire, and at the door stand some hardy peasants, male and female, 
preparing poultry for guests who have longer time to stay The artist 
has succeeded perfectly in showing one phase at least of the wild, rough 
life which official personages lead on the Russian border. 

The Plymouth Monument. — The statue of ' Faith,' of the Pil- 
grims' Monument at Plymouth, Massachusetts, was unveiled in August. 
The statue is forty feet high, and stands upon a pedestal forty-two feet 
in height. The figure is represented with one foot resting upon a rock, 
the leg slightly advanced, facing towards the harbour, and the head 
having a little inclination downward. The face has a majestic expres- 
sion. The subject ' Faith ' is, perhaps, best expressed in the position of 
the hands, one of which supports an open Bible, while the index-finger 
of the other hand, which is raised, points upward. The drapery is very 
simple, and hangs from the shoulder in graceful folds. The statue is 
of granite, and in size and finish is claimed to be the most elaborate 
sculpture of the kind in the world. The monument, when finished, will 
have four seated figures, representing ' Morality,' ' Law,' ' Education,' 
and ' Freedom,' resting upon buttresses around the figure of ' Faith ; ' 
but this part of the work is not yet commenced. 

Honours of the Salon. — By a decree of the President of the Re- 
public of France, under the date of August 9th, made in accordance 
with the advice of the National Order of the Legion of Honour, the 
following artists were nominated : To the grade of Officer — Puris de 
Chavannes, painter, chevalier since 1S67. Grade of Chevalier — Leon 
Glaize, painter, medals in 1864, 1866, 1868. Edouard de Beaumont, 
painter, medals in 1870, 1875. Hector Leroux, painter, medals in 1863, 
1864, 1874. Augustin Moreau-Vautier, sculptor, medals in 1863, 1875. 
In the same decree, M. Goupil, the well-known senior member of the 
firm of Goupil & Co., of Paris, was promoted to the grade of Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. M. Goupil was made a chevalier in 1850, and 
the promotion was awarded to him for his high character as a publisher 
of engravings and other Art-works. 

Death of Francis Petit. — Francis Petit, one of the most eminent 
Art connoisseurs and dealers in Europe, died in Paris early in August. 
M. Petit was the only rival of M. Goupil in Paris as a dealer in fine 
modern paintings, and he was well known to American picture-buyers, 
as well as persons who were in the habit of attending the great sales at 
the H6tel Drouot. He was the agent of many of the most famous Paris 
artists in the sale of their works, among them, the great Meissonier and 
the late J. F. Millet. His son, M. Georges Petit, who has an excellent 
reputation as an expert, will succeed him in the business. 



